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Our Fiftieth Birthday 


Wee WiIspoo is having another birthday, a very speci 
birthday. WEE Wispom has had many birthdays, for it 
older than your mothers and fathers, older than many of yo 
grandmothers and grandfathers. WEE Wispom is fifty years ol 
Just like trees and cabbages, birds and flowers, little pups a 
baby calves, and little boys and girls, WEE WispDOM was ve 
small when it was born. And just as all things grow, WEE Wi 
DOM has grown all through the fifty years of its life. It h 
grown in size and in beauty and very much in number of reade 
I wish I could show each one of you a copy of the very fi 
Wee Wispoo. It had only eight pages. There were no brigl 
colors on its covers, in fact it didn’t have a cover. The name Ws 
WIsDOM was printed across the top of the first page, and 
whole magazine was printed in black ink on white paper. 
_ Did I hear someone say, “Oh, I wouldn’t like that.’’ No, t 
Wee Wispom of fifty years ago was not as pretty to look at: 


the one of today, but let me tell you a secret. Those WEE Wi a 
DOMS had something in them that was very precious and that stil 


lives. The spirit of love was there, a true and sincere love fora 
boys and girls. WEE WisDom’s first editor, Myrtle Fillmore, ws 
a woman of rare vision. Looking into the future, even down 
Wee Wispom’s fiftieth birthday, she saw that boys and gir 
would be happier and would make better men and women if th¢ 
could be shown through song and story the beauty and joy @ 
Christian living. So long as that vision is kept for WEE WIsbo 
it will grow and grow and grow, and another fifty years will f 


it still young in spirit. 
Editor. 
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Tippy-toe, tippy-toe! 
That’s the way I go 
Up the stairs, 

Down the stairs, 
Round the tables, 
Round the chairs. 


Tippy-toe, tippy-toe! 


By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


Would you like to know 

_ Why I’m suddenly so good, 
Acting as a big girl should? 
It’s because I am afraid 
If I’m noisy, maybe 
Pll wake up 
Our brand-new baby! 
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Kingcup Hollow 


By Sidney 


«7M NOT going to stay here a moment longer 

] than I can help!” exclaimed the pool an- 
grily. 

The big yellow buttercups around the pool 
could scarcely believe their ears. 

The pool had always been there. The mossy 
grass on its banks could be seen growing down 
even below the water’s edge, and the clear, 
spring water was always cool. . 

“But if you go away,” cried the buttercups, 
“we shall all die!” 

“Perhaps so,” replied the pool .placidly. “But 
I’m sick and tired of staying in one spot year 
after year, seeing nothing and hearing nothing. 
The very first chance I get I’m going to leave!” 

“Isn't that rather a selfish way to talk?” 
asked a tall field daisy from the bank above. 

“Selfish!” retorted the pool. ‘How about those 
stupid buttercups? “Kingcups’ they call them- 
selves, but they're nothing but common field but- 
tercups after all, and they would never have been 
anything better but for me! All they do is nod 
their heads in the breeze and admire themselves 
in my mirror!” 

“Have you thought of the children who come 
here on hot summer days, and who gave King- 
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cup Hollow its lovely name? You should feel 
proud that you have done so much to make this 
spot beautiful for them,” continued the field 
daisy. 

“It’s all very well for you to talk!” replied the 
pool rudely. ““You’re away up there on the bank 
and have a chance to see something. All I ever 
hear is the silly chatter of those conceited butter- 
cups!” 

“If you really decide to leave us,” ventured one 
kingcup timidly, “how on earth are you going 
to do it?” 

“I won't be doing it ‘on nv earth’ at all,” snapped 
the pool smartly. “I shall travel right up a sun- 
beam!” 

For a moment the kingcups thought the pool 
must be joking. But it looked so ruffled and angry 
they decided it must really be in earnest, and 
they were silent. Then the idea of the pool climb- 
ing a sunbeam struck them as being so comical 
that they all began to laugh. They laughed so 
much that a little gust of wind came along to 
share the fun, and they almost lost their golden 
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crowns as they rocked to and fro. The field daisy, BSS 


on which a big bumblebee was balancing itself, 
gave a quiet chuckle and bent almost double. 
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But the pool frowned angrily and sank into 
sullen silence. 

All through the long summer day the pool re- 
mained quiet. The sun grew very hot, so hot 
that when the children came they spent their time 
sitting around the pool or lying in the shade of 
the big tree that grew in the lovely meadow 
near by. 

So it continued day after day until a week 
had passed. The sun beat down upon the fields 
and gardens until they were parched. 

“I feel so sorry for the flowers that have no 
water near them,” remarked one kingcup. “Look, 
even the grass is turning brown!” 

“Sh! Don’t speak quite so loud!” cautioned 
another. “You might remind the pool of what it 
was saying last week. I do hope it has forgotten!” 

But the pool had not forgotten, and at that 
very moment, beneath its cloak of early-morning 
mist it was thinking: I believe I’m going to be 
able to do it soon! I’ve been getting shallower 
every day. If the sun comes out hot today, I shall 
be able to slip away about dinnertime. 

The sun grew hotter and hotter. There was not 
a breath of wind, and in the motionless leaves of 
the old tree no birds sang. Even the peewee was 
silent! The kingcups became very drowsy. In the 
hot stillness, they dropped off to sleep one by 


Fluttering aimlessly across the parched grass 
of the meadow came a single white butterfly. 
After a moment's indecision it alighted upon the 
crown of one of the slumbering kingcups. Sleepily 
the kingcup opened its eyes, which suddenly 
popped wide with surprise and alarm. 

“Wake up, everybody, wake up!” it cried. “The 
pool is gone!” 

The butterfly fluttered away, and the now 
wide-awake and badly frightened kingcups 
watched it settle for a few moments on the patch 
of damp mud that had only a short time ago 
been the bottom of the pool. 

There was no doubt about it, the pool had 
vanished! 

Far up in the blue, feeling rather lightheaded, 
a cloud was floating. 

“Ah! This is an adventure!” it exulted. “At 
last I’m really going somewhere and going to 
see something!” 

In the quiet summer sky the cloud sailed slowly 
along. This was so much better than being just a 
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pool in a meadow! Kingcup Hollow, pooh! 

But after a while the cloud began to feel just a 
little bit lonesome. It is all very well being a 
cloud, it thought, but after having been a pool 
all my life, with pleasant companions about me, 
the sky seems a vast and lonely place. 

Besides, the sky was not nearly so pleasant 
now, for a big bank of black-looking clouds was 
gathering and threatened to hide the sun. The 
pool-cloud thought they behaved in a very un- 
friendly way, even among themselves, for the 
clouds were rudely shouldering and jostling one 
another as they piled up and drew nearer. Soon 
the pool-cloud was completely swallowed up in 
them. The sun was entirely blotted out and the 
whole sky became a mass of tumbling, angry- 
looking, inky-black clouds. 

Flash! 

The pool-cloud’s sudden cry of terror was 
drowned in the crash and roar of the thunder that 
followed. It looked wildly around for a chance 
to escape, but it was hemmed in on all sides! 


Flash! Flash! Cr-r-ack. Boom! The very sky 
seemed to split open! 

The pool-cloud’s heart turned cold with 
spair. Then it felt itself falling, falling. 

This must be a horrid dream! it thought. Then 
amid all the noise it lost consciousness. 

Hours later the pool-cloud awakened in dark- 
ness. All around it was the sound of strange 
voices. 

“Where am J?” it cried. 

No one answered, and no one seemed to care. 
Everyone was chuckling and chattering, pushing 
and hurrying, intent upon going somewhere. At 
last the pool-cloud gave up and just let itself be 
carried along. 

Presently the noise of the voices grew grad- 
ually less, then. ceased altogether. All was quiet. 
The pool-cloud had kept its eyes shut tight, but 
now it slowly opened them. At first it could see 
nothing. Then it looked straight upward. 

Stars! Bright! twinkling, friendly stars in a 
clear, velvet sky! Fora (Please turn to page 22) 
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By Bula Hahn 


What the Story Told Before 


" Jet Stockwell’s father and his uncle John live on ad- 
joining homesteads. Jet and his sister Sarah and little 
Lonny are very fond of Auntie Sue, Uncle John’s 
bride. Mr. Tanner, Tod and Nancy’s father, has a 
sawmill. Moonflower and Running Deer are Indian 
friends. 

While digging up rocks for a stone walk for Auntie 
Sue, Jet and Running Deer uncovered an.old kettle 
filled with Indian trinkets. Jet wanted them for him- 
self, but he knew he had to divide with Running Deer. 
They agreed to take turns at selecting, but Jet was 
selfish and the boys quarreled. Later Jet had an oppor- 
tunity to restore the friendship by helping Running 
Deer mend a leak in his boat, but he did not take it. 

Auntie Sue is going to start a school. She wants Jet 
and Sarah to help her get pupils. 


‘Part Five 


Lats WOKE up early and could not go back to 
sleep. At first he did not know what gave 
him that extra thrill of happiness, that feeling 
of expectancy as if something very wonderful 
was about to come to him. Then all the happen- 
ings of the evening before flashed through his 
mind, School! That was it. Auntie Sue was going 
to hold school in her new cabin, and Auntie Sue 
herself was going to be the teacher. 

Jet and Sarah had not gone to school for two 
years. There was no school in the new country, 
not even at the settlement. But there was going 
to be school now! He and Sarah would see Tod 
and Nancy every day except Sunday. Auntie 
Sue had said she would hold school each week- 
day since the term would be short, lasting only 
through the winter, for early in the spring the 
fathers would need their sons to help with the 
planting. Father said there should be more than 
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Pictures by Marvin Nye 


four pupils, and Jet knew that his aunt was 
expecting him to get others. If that was what he 
was expected to do then he must do it; he must 
do his part. 

Jet crawled out of bed and slipped into his 
shirt and jeans. He lifted the wooden latch and 
then closed the door noiselessly behind him. 
Pride, wakened from his sleep on the step, stood 
up, stretched, then shoved his warm nose into 
Jet’s friendly hand. They crossed the yard to- 
gether. Jet was going to the shed to curry his 
pony. 

When Jet was extra glad about something he 
usually curried Kutha. He first brushed the 
tangles out of his mane, and then rubbed the 
pony’s sleek sides until they shone. 

When Jet was troubled about something, he 
always curried his pony. The quiet patience of 
the little horse as Jet raked the currycomb down 
his sides and across his back, lent him courage, 
and the way the little pony twitched and pointed 
his ears when Jet gave the last loving pat made 
Jet know that the pony was as eager as he was for 
a run in the open. After such a ride trouble and 
misunderstanding had a way of disappearing. 

Jet was happy that morning. Nothing that he 
could imagine was better than the prospect of 
school, Nevertheless Jet knew in his heart that 
when he reached the shed he would curry Kutha 
because he was troubled. It was strange how hap- 
piness could make a boy think of all the little, - 
selfish things he has done! 

Jet had been selfish and unfriendly too, and he 
knew it. Yesterday he and Sarah had found Run- 


- ning Deer at the creek, his canoe leaking badly. 


Jet could have told his Indian friend that he 
would give him enough tar to mend the leak. 
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That is what Father would have wanted him to 
do, But Jet had not offered help. He had remem- 
bered that when he and Running Deer were di- 
viding the things they had found in the hole 
at the ledge, the Indian boy had taken a ring that 
Jet wanted. Jet had let resentment fill his heart. 

Now, in the face of his new happiness, he was 
sorry for his unfriendliness, ashamed clear 
through. Father had said many times, “It is the 
little mean, selfish things that one does oneself 
that hurt most in the long run; not the things that 
the other fellow does.” The currycomb in Jet’s 
hand made a wide swipe down the pony’s side. 

The more Jet thought about the Indian boy and 
girl as pupils for Auntie Sue the more doubtful 
he felt. Running Deer had never gone to school; 
he did not know the need of it or the joy that 
went with it. If the Indian boy went it would 
be only because he wanted to be with his paleface 
friends. If he did not go, Moonflower would not 

0. 
Of course there were the old friends who had 
come to the new country with Father and Mother, 
but their homesteads were six miles or more from 
Father’s and Uncle John’s land. Jet had never 
heard of anyone going six miles to school. Ben 
Jeffries had been Jet’s best friend during the 
long journey from the bluegrass country; Mattie 
Buxton had been Sarah’s. But Jet and Sarah had 
seen nothing of their old friends since they all 
met at the camp meeting several months before. 
If Ben and Mattie knew about the school, they 
would want to go. That they could go was too 
wonderful even to think about. 

“Up early, aren’t you, Son?” Father said as he 
' passed the shed with the milk buckets in his 
hand. 

Jet went outside. Father sat down on the low 
stump that he used as a milking stool. Jet walked 
around and stood near the cow that Father was 
milking. “If you are not needing me today, could 
—that is—could Sarah and I ride over and tell 
our old friends about the school ?”’ 

“Your mother and I have already talked that 
over,” Father said. “We think you should go. 
Ben Jeffries and Mattie Buxton will be needing 
. school the same as you and Sarah.” The foam 
on the milk was reaching far up the side of the 
bucket. Father talked on. “We should not be so 
selfish that we do not let old friends share our 
good fortune. If the Indian’children go, Suzanne 
will have six pupils. Many schools do not have 
more than that. But Ben and Mattie should be 
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told. If their parents can arrange it, it will be 
fine thing.” 

“Do you mean that maybe they will go?” Jet 
asked. 

“Ben has a pony,” Father said. 

Jet did not speak. Father had given him a hope 
that he had not dared to dream about. That he 
and Ben should ever meet in school sounded like 
the family’s talk about the roads that would 
someday unite theirs and their old friends’ home 
steads. It all had seemed so far in the distant 
future. 

Here was Father talking as if Ben might go to 
Auntie Sue’s school. Jet and Ben had been in the 
same class back in the bluegrass country. Jet won- 
dered if Ben’s mother had made him study on 
rainy days and before the fire on winter evenings, 
as Mother had made him? He wandered if Ben 
could do long division and fractions? The old 
spirit of competition, of wanting to stand at the 
head of his class, welled up inside Jet. He turned 
and ran to the crib. Selecting a dozen ears of 
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corn he sat down on 
a log and shelled 
them. Then he scat- 
tered the corn to the 
chickens and carried 
the cobs inside the 
cabin. Mother liked 
cobs when she want- 
ed a quick blaze on 
the hearth. 

Jet did not need 
to be told that Sarah 
knew of the intended 
journey. Her long 
braids were freshly 


Kutha will compare well with Ben’s pony.” 

Jet strapped the blanket firmly on Kutha and 
helped Sarah up behind him. They did not hurry. 
When a pony carries double he should be al- 
lowed to choose his own gait. They crossed the 
creek at the shallows. Then while going through 
the timber on the other side they heard the whir 
of the big saw at the mill. Tod and Nancy had 
probably been working since daylight helping 
their father. Jet opened his mouth to give their 
signal call, then changed his mind and was silent. 
Since he did not have time to stop there was no 
use letting Tod know that he passed so near. 

At the group of trees that stood three miles 
out in the open, Jet let the pony rest. He and 
Sarah knew then that they 


As Jet rounded the corner of the crib, Ben 
dropped the corn that he held and stood 
upright in the half-empty wagon bed. 


were halfway to Ben’s home. 
“Remember the good times 
we had last summer when all 
the old friends camped here 


combed and _ tied 
with ribbons instead 
of strings. The table 
was set for breakfast, 
and milk was already 
in the mugs. Sarah 
was turning crisp, 
golden-brown mush 
at the fireplace while 
Mother, her plate 
pushed back out of the way, was writing a letter 
at the corner of the table. “I’m explaining the 
business part of Suzanne's school,” she said, look- 
ing up at Jet. 

“Do you think Ben and Mattie will go?” Jet 
asked hopefully. 

“I cannot say,” Mother answered, “though I 
do hope it can be arranged. I have asked our 
friends to come over next Thursday and join us 
for an outdoor Thanksgiving Day celebration, 
that is, if the weather is still mild,” Mother 
added. “We can talk about the school at that 
time.” 

Father finished the chores and Mother said 
she would wash and dry the dishes so that Jet 
and Sarah could get an early start. “By the mid- 
dle of the afternoon you should be on your home- 
ward journey,” Father advised. 

“And do not stop on the way home,” Mother 
cautioned, “darkness comes quickly this time of 
year,” 

Sarah said, “I’m glad that Jet curried his pony; 


| for the meeting?” Sarah said. 

Jet grinned. “And how frightened you were 
the first time you saw the circuit-rider preacher on 
his white mule?” 

Sarah’s eyes snapped. “You were scared too.” 
Her voice softened. “But we learned to love him 
—everyone did. Wasn’t his voice loud and strong 
and clear when he sang the hymns, after first 
getting the pitch on his jew’s-harp? Remember 
how the pine torches burned at night and lit up 
the whole camp.” Sarah loosened her bonnet 
strings. ““We have had lots of good times since 
we came to the new country, Jetty, but I believe 
Auntie Sue’s school will be the best of all.” 


Jet was a year older than his sister. He an- 
swered with greater wisdom: “That is because the 
other things are gone. They are past. The school 
—we haven't had that yet, we are only now ex- 
pecting it.” 

He touched Kutha’s sides with his heels, and 
the pony started off at a brisk trot. Only once 
before had the children visited Ben’s home. 
They had to keep a keen lookout in order to 
follow known landmarks: Jet had to watch the 
ground too, for prairie-dog holes. Thinking of 
the danger if Kutha should unknowingly step into 
a hole and fall, Jet slowed the pony to a walk. 
They crossed the dry, sandy gully, and later 
came to the little twin mounds that older in- 
habitants at the settlement said were the bury- 
ing place of long-gone Indian chiefs. Sarah’s arm 
closed a little tighter around her brother’s waist, 
and Jet sat a little straighter as his eyes left the 
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mounds and searched the horizon for the settler’s 
home fires. 

When they crossed over the next rise Ben’s 
cabin home stood out plainly in the sunlit autumn 
haze, smoke lifting in a rolling cloud from the 
big stone chimney. Jet looked carefully. “Mr. 
Jeffries has grubbed out another field and made a 
new shed,” he said. 


Nearing the cabin, they saw Mrs. Jeffries stand- 
ing on the step before the door, shielding her 
eyes with her hand, while watching the approach 
of the pony and riders. Jet waved. Mrs. Jeffries 
waved in answer, and there was a movement in 
her gesture that made Jet know that she had 
recognized his pony and him. Then Ben’s mother 
hurried out in the yard, and swinging her hand, 
she rang an old cow bell that to the riders on the 
pony sounded as if it might be a dinner call. 


“Howdy! Howdy!” she cried. Sarah was kissed. 
Jet was patted on the shoul- 
der and told, “Go on out to 
the far side of the crib and 
you'll find Ben and his fa- 
ther unloading corn—and 
tell them, please, to come 
on in before dinner gets 
cold.” 

As Jet rounded the cor- 
ner of the crib, Ben 
dropped the corn that he 
held and stood upright in 


the half-empty wagon bed. have no time to help. 
Surprise tied his tongue. As Kutha turned on to 
Mr. Jeffries on the ground Honey Pot the trail leading to the Bux. 
saw Jet. “Well, well, by the ton homestead Jet’s eyes 
look on your face it is good By Barbara Barrett Saige happily. “We have 
news that you bring.” F ve pupils.” 

“It is. My aunt is going Gtandma has a little pot “I hope Mattie can go,” 
to teach a term of school. Full of honey sweet. Sarah said. 


I’ve come to ask if Ben can 
0?” 

“School! Where! When! 
Are you going?” Ben had 
recovered his voice. _ 

On the way to the house 
Jet talked glowingly of the 
plans for school. “But my 
mother wrote a letter explaining all about it 
and the Thanksgiving get-together that she hopes 
for. Mrs. Jeffries has the letter.” 

At the cabin door Ben whispered in Jet’s ear, 
“Can you work problems in mixed fractions?” 
“No-o, not mixed fractions,” Jet said. 


She puts some honey on my bread, 
And then I eat and eat. 

I love to go to Grandma’s house, 
She teases me a lot; 

She says I’m like a little bee 
Around her honey pot. 


Ben grinned mischievously. “I can.” 

The dinner was a happy mieal. Questions flew 
thick and fast. The one question that Ben did not 
need to ask was, “May I go to school?” That he 
would go was taken as a matter of course by his 
parents. Six miles was a long way but not too 
long. “Ben’s father and mother are like my father 
and mother,” Jet thought as he listened to the 
plans for the Thanksgiving celebration. “Schoo! 
starts the following Monday?” Mr. Jeffries asked, 

“Yes, sir,” Jet answered. 

“If Father and Uncle John and Mr. Tanner get 
the seats made,” Sarah explained. “Mr. Tanner 
is going to saw short logs in two the long way. 
Father and Uncle John will put peg legs on 
them. They'll be better than the split-log seats 
we had at the camp meeting.” 


“Much better,” Mr. Jeffries agreed, “and Mr. 
Buxton and I will help make the seats Thanks. 
giving day.” 

That reminded Jet and 
Sarah that they should get 
on the pony and take Moth. 
er’s letter to Mrs. Buxton. 
They were glad that it was 
not far. Ben wanted to go 
with them but on second 
thought said he had better 
stay and help his father 
with the corn. When he 
started to school he would 


Mattie was sitting on the 
stone step before the cabin 
door cracking walnuts. She 
did not look up until Jet 
and Sarah called. Then 
dropping the hammer and 
pushing the pan of nuts 
aside, she ran out to meet 
her unexpected guests. Sarah slid off Kutha’s 
back and threw her arms around Mattie. “Auntie 
Sue is going to open a school in her cabin. We 
want you to come.” 

“School!” Mattie exclaimed. “Could we sit to- 
gether ?” (Please turn to page 32) 
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New 


Weed 


Margaret, and Joe were weeding 
their victory garden. Mother was hand- 
weeding the cabbage plants. Margaret worked 
among the beets and onions, and Joe was pulling 
up the big tall weeds that grew beside the fence. 
One was so tough it scratched the palm of his 
hand. 

“Doggone it!” Joe said and flung the big weed 
into the weed basket. 

“Throw that ‘doggone’ into the basket too,” 
Mother called to him, “before it ruins your word 
garden.” 

“My word garden?” Joe looked puzzled as he 
tubbed his hurt hand against his trouser leg. 

“What's a word garden, Mother?” Margaret 
wanted to know. 

“It’s the place inside us where good words 
are cultivated.” Mother pulled a bunch of weeds 
from under a cabbage plant and held it up. 
“These weeds have to be pulled out of our 
victory garden, or they will choke out all the 
good plants, Before we know it, we will have 
nothing but a garden full of weeds.” 

“I don’t like weeds.” Margaret said. 

“Neither do I,” Joe pulled out another big 
one to prove it. 

“Well, words like ‘doggone’ and ‘aw, heck’ 


Picture by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 
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are weeds in your word garden.” Mother said. 
“The more you say them the bigger they grow. 
Before you know it they will crowd everything 
else out. When you try to pick a ‘thank-you’ or 
a ‘please,’ there won't be any.” 

“Oh, that would be terrible!” Margaret cried. 

“I wouldn’t want that to happen.” Joe told 
Mother. 

“Well, you could pull the harmful words up 
by the roots and throw them away. ‘Excuse me’ 
and ‘if I may’ make fine hoes and rakes for 
cultivating friends and good times.” 

“And when we take Grandma one of our big 
heads of cabbage from our victory garden and 
she asks us to stay for dinner, you can give her 
a ‘thank-you’ from your word garden, Joe, And 
Pll give her an ‘if I may’ from mine.” Margaret 
said. 

Mother laughed and went back to work among 
the cabbage plants. 

“Bring the hoe, please, Margaret,” she said. 

The hoe was standing near the fence where 
Joe was working. As Margaret picked it up, the 
handle knocked Joe’s big straw hat off. 

“Oh, excuse me.” Margaret exclaimed. 

“Dog——” Joe started and stopped short. He 
had started to say “Dog- (Please turn to page 23) 
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Apple 
and the Dandelion 


HE APPLE blossom and the dandelion were 
They lived together in a beautiful 
orchard where bees passed constantly to and 
fro. The bees were working, and as they worked 
they hummed a little song in a voice exactly like 
a violoncello. 

“They are singing a love song to me,” said 
the apple blossom proudly. “See how they visit 
me every day. They hardly visit you at all.” 

“I have such a lovely golden head,” sighed 
the yellow dandelion, “you'd think they’d notice 
it and come to me. But they always seem to prefer 
you.” 

“It is because of my delicate perfume,” said 
the apple blossom. “Also I am up in the air like 
themselves. You are such a lowly creature, my 
dear. You live in such poor quarters, down there 
in the grass. They probably do not care to descend 


“How lovely to fly, like a bee or a bird,” said 


the dandelion wistfully. “I would rather fly 
than have a delicate perfume. Perhaps I shall 


fly when I am grown up. What are you going to 


_do when you are grown up?” 


“I shall have a small select family,” said the 
a pple blossom. 

“T should like to have an enormous family,” 
said the dandelion, who had a heart of gold. 
“IT should like to have a hundred children, or 
maybe more. And I should like them all to be 
able to fly.” 

The apple blossom laughed at this because she 
thought it was quite impossible. She did not 
know that the wish to fly came from God, who 
lives inside all dandelions as well as inside all 
other living things. The bit of God that is inside 
apple blossoms gives them their delicate color 
and scent. Their desire for a “small family” came 
from God too. Truly all good ideas come from 
God. 

One day a little brown bee came sailing by, 
humming his little song. He peered at the apple 
blossom, but he did not visit her. 

“They've taken all of your honey,” he said. 
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Then he swooped down and 
soni visited the dandelion. Oh, how 
happy she was! 

“All my life I have had two 
wishes,” she said. “My first wish 
was that you would visit me, 
and here you are. Thank you 
so much for coming.” 

“And what is your other 
wish?” buzzed the bee. 

“I want to have a hundred 
children who will fly as you do,” 
said the dandelion. “But I sup- 


2 pose that is impossible,” she 
_ sighed. 

rH “It is not at all impossible,” 
“¥ [said the bee, who was cram-full 
of natural wisdom. ‘““With God 
1, all things are possible. Just keep 


on thinking, ‘My children shall 
fly! My children shall fly!’ and 
very likely it will happen. It 
surely will.” 

Soon the beautiful pinkish 
»ppetals of the apple blossom fell 
off; instead of a flower there 
was a small green knob. This 
knob got bigger and bigger as 
the days passed by. 

“I am growing up,” said the 
apple blossom. 

The dandelion too was 
changing. Instead of being a 
golden disk, she now had be- 
come a silvery fluffy ball. She 
was prettier than the apple blos- 
som now, but of course she 
never mentioned it, for she 


ings. 

All summer long dandelions 
.Bbloomed beneath the apple tree 
and each in turn talked to her 
neighbor-on the apple tree. And 
each dandelion mother wished 
“< her children might learn to 
One day the apple blossom 
announced proudly: “I have five 


“Where are they?” asked the 
(Please turn to page 30) 
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N A HILL overlooking the fer: 

tile fields of the Kishon River 
valley was the little village of 
Shunem, where Elisha, a holy man, 
liked to rest after his long journeys 
into the country. Traveling in thosegteady 
days was not so easy as it is todaygand r 
and when Elisha went from one placa warme 
to another telling the people abougivomat 
God, he sometimes walked manjgtangec 
miles; and often the roads wergthat he 
dusty and the days hot. retu 

The people of Shunem call 
Elisha’s friends, for God had give stood 
them many signs to show them that: 
he was a holy man, and they wergeul anc 
glad to have him stay among themgean I | 
He saw the men go out to work ipave m 
their fields in the morning and hqfor you 
watched them return in the eveningggost of 
Then in the cool of twilight and lategl_ The 
under the light of the stars they si There 
in groups and listened while Elish 
told them of God’s promises and off 
the good that would come to thos 
who believed in the Lord God 0 
Israel. 

A rich woman, whose husbant 
owned many fields, asked Elisha tt 
stop and eat with them. Wanting t 
show her devotion to his teachings 
she then asked him to come ofte 
and, whenever he was in Shunem, 
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spend the night in their home. 
Elisha and his servant did stop 
many times in this woman’s 
home. Their friendship grew 
and was strong. 

One day this woman said to 
her husband: “This is a holy 
man of God that passes this way 
continually. I pray thee, let us 
make a little chamber and set 
for him there a bed, a table, a 
seat, and a candlestick. Then 
when he comes to Shunem he 
will know that there is a place 
ready for him.” The woman’s 
husband agreed that her plan 
was good, and he gave her per- 
mission to have the room built 


After many days Elisha and 
his servant returned to Shunem 
from the place where Elisha had 
been teaching. He was shown 
the room that had been made 
ready for him and he went in 
and rested. His heart was so 
Awarmed by the kindness of this 
woman who had so carefully ar- 
ranged things for his comfort 
Jthat he wanted to do something 
in return. So he sent his servant 
Mito call the woman. When she 
stood before him, he said to 
et: “You have been thought- 
Mul and good to me. Now what 
an I do for you? Would you 
ave me ask a favor of the king 
@or you or of the captain of the 
ost of Israel ?” 

The woman answered: 
There is nothing that I would 


Remembering then that the 
woman had -no child, Elisha 
sked her, “Wouldest thou be 
ankful if the Lord God of 
tael gave thee a son?” 

The woman had need of no 
ords. The happiness that 
hone in her face was answer 


enough. “Do not deceive me, 
thou man of God.” 

“It will be so,” the prophet 
told her. ‘““When the warm days 
come round next year, you will 
have a son in your arms.” 

In due time Elisha’s words 
came true, and the Shunammite 
woman was blessed with a baby 
son. The baby grew to be a fine, 
strong child, and his parents 
were proud of him. They were a 
happy family, and with much 
joy they looked forward to 
Elisha’s visits. The boy was 
very fond of the prophet that 
came to his father’s house, and 
often in the heat of the day he 
would carry cool water to the 
guest in the little room. 


He liked to ask questions as 
he sat with Elisha waiting for 
the men to return from their 
work in the fields. Other boys 
and girls also came to listen to 
the interesting things that the 
prophet had to tell, for children 
of those long-ago days were just 
as eager to hear stories of travel 
and adventure as are the chil- 
dren of today. 

“Tell us again, good proph- 
et,” the little boy would beg, 
“about the spring that gave only 
bitter water; and how, when 
there was much disease and the 
land around was barren, the 
Lord gave the people fresh 
clean water.” (You may read 
this story, if you care to, in the 
Old Testament, in the 2d chap- 
ter of the Second Book of 
Kings.) 

The children asked many, 
many questions, but Elisha was 
always patient with the boy and 
his friends. He knew that those 
boys and girls would some day 


‘be the men and women of his 


beloved Israel, and he wanted 

them to know of the power of 

God. He wanted them to grow 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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OLF began his life in the Hillside Ken- 
nels with his two sisters and four broth- 
ers. When the men of the kennels first looked 
at him they called him Wolf. The name fitted 
him perfectly, because he resembled his ancestors 
the wolves more than any other dog in the 
kennels. With his bushy tail and furry body he 
was far prettier than any of his brothers and 
sisters. But he was not picked first but last by 
people coming to the kennel for dogs. They 
thought he looked so much like a wolf that he 
had a disposition like one. But this was not true, 
as he had the best disposition that could be ex- 
pected of any dog. Also he had the traits of 
loyalty, affection, and intelligence. All he wanted 
in this big world was somebody to love him. 
The only one who had loved him so far had 
been his mother. But now he was too old to be 
with her any more, and he had been put in a 
lonesome kennel by himself. Looking pitifully 
out of his inclosure he saw some people coming. 
Surely they would take him, But it was the same 
story; they didn’t want a dog who looked so much 
like a wolf. The rest of the litter had sold for 
fifty.dollars each, but they had lowered his price 
to twenty-five dollars. They thought he was just 
worth half as much as the rest of the family. 
Someday he would show them who had the 
best disposition, who was the most intelligent 
and the prettiest. Poor Wolf, would he ever find 
anyone who loved him ? 
One day in the middle of July came his first 
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Shepherd 


By Beverly A. Hope (11 years) 


Detroit, Mich. 
Picture by Gertrude Allen 


chance at a good home, his only chance. 

Little Patsy Blake and her parents had come to 
look at the dogs. Right away her attention went 
to Wolf. 

“Oh, look at that cute puppy,” she exclaimed. 

“May I please pet him?” she inquired of the 
kennelman. 

“Sure I'll go in and get him,” he answered. In 


a minute he came out with the squirming, wig: 


gling puppy under his arm and put him down 
at Patsy's feet. 

“Oh, Mommy, Daddy, may I have him?” 

“Well Patsy, are you sure you want that kind 
of a dog?” 

“Yes, I don’t care what kind of a dog he is 
All I know is that I love him. Oh, can’t I please 
have him?” 

“All right, Patsy girl, I guess you know the 
kind of a dog you want.” To show his gratitude 
and love Wolf was licking Patsy's face and 
wagging his tail, while his whole little body 
quivered. At last he had found somebody who 
loved him. 

The next morning he woke up early and 
jumped on Patsy’s bed, to find her asleep. At 
once he put both paws on her face and startet 
kissing her. This woke her up with a start, 4 
she shouted, 

“Oh, Wolf, you rascal!” 

They had many good times together befor 
that night in the middle of October. Patsy had 
had him one year and — (Please turn to page 23) 
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Fawna. 3 
and the 
Stranger 


_ By Patricia Arnett (11 years) 
Portland, Ore. 


Picture by Gertrude Allen 


AWNA, the half-grown doe, lay under the 


e to old oak, her sides heaving from the long 


Suddenly something in the thicket stirred. 
Fawna, still frightened, jumped, only to find it 


groups of deer stood talking in low, frightened 
voices, 
It would seem that such a young doe would 
stay more with the older members of the herd. 
ne iSM#But Fawna had always stayed more or less to 
leas¢Mherself since the day her mother had so strangely 
disappeared. She would talk a little with the 
v theMothers, but she was always rather shy. 
Evening brought peace and quiet with it. The 
- andlold stag, wise leader of the herd, led them out 
bodjffinto the meadow, where they browsed and felt 
whollithe calm of the twilight once more. 
A year passed and Fawna, now fully grown, 
; andliwas even more separated from the rest. She fol- 
p- Aifflowed the old unused paths and seldom met any 
tartedof the friends she had known before. 
art, “One day as she was walking in the forest she 
hought of the meadow where she had fed so 
any times. Fawna walked out into the green 
befortfifield of grass, where the herd was grazing. As 
sy hadishe advanced, the deer looked up astonished. 
¢ 29] Fawna! Fawna!” they whispered. She moved 
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over near the aged stag. Even he looked up at 
her, rather surprised. Nibbling a little at the 
grass, she turned to leave. 

“Are you going so soon?” asked one in a 
timid voice. 

“Yes,” said another, “you stay with us so little 
that you hardly seem like one of the herd any 
more.” 

“I must be going,” answered Fawna and hur- 
ried off. 

“So I hardly seem like one of the herd any 
more,” thought Fawna angrily. “Always pre- 
tending to like me and never meaning it at all.” 
Ever since her mother had disappeared and espe- 
cially lately she had felt that the rest were un- 
friendly. She did not realize that her own actions 
kept them from being her friends. 

That evening Fawna was the main subject of 
discussion in the herd. 

“She always acts as if we were just pretending 
to be her friends,” said one. 

“But she won't talk to us or be friendly at 
all,” piped up another. 

“Well, I won’t have anything to do with her,” 
replied an angry one. 

After her experience in the meadow Fawna 
began to feel lonely. She wished she had some- 
one to talk to. One day she thought of the place 
between the trees where all the deer went to rest 


_and converse. Unable to control herself, she 


raced wildly toward that little spot. Arriving, 
she saw the rest of the (Please turn to page 28) 
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ventechase. The deer lived in mortal fear of the 
panther and his cousins; today a young buck had 
ed. killed. 
4. Inffwas a rabbit. It was always like that after a long 
wig-Mchase by the panther. She moved over to the 
ownfgsunny spot between the trees, where scattered 


Once upon a time a selfish i 
Planned a perky pinky tea #himse! 
He fixed his little teapot and little 
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But somehow everything seqst as | 
And the selfish little elfin kng@jwhat 
So he went to the window aid a p: 
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The Loss 
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Florence McCurdy 


SPARTANS 


HE SPARTANS—all but Coralee—waited 

under the wild grapevines that laced through 
the limbs of the big sycamore tree. 

They stood in a circle around Red’s little sister 
Anne, who sat on a rock that jutted from the 
bank above Indian Creek. Anne’s fingers plucked 
at the doll in her hands, but her eyes were not on 
it. They were on David’s small black-and-tan 
dog Bige, who danced around the boys. They 
blocked him off from Anne and the inside of the 
circle that seemed to interest everyone. 

“I wish I'd gone to town with Mother and 
Coralee!” wailed Anne. Her eyes lifted to Red 
misty with fear. 

“We do too,” said her brother helplessly. 
you didn’t.” 

“Bige won't hurt you,” David promised her 
earnestly. 

Red squatted before her. “He’s such a: little 
dog he couldn’t hurt you if he wanted to!” 

“He sure couldn’t,” said Bob. “Don’t you 
- know, Anne, that if you treat animals right, 
they'll not hurt you? You never hurt Bige, did 
you?” 

“No,” said Anne. “But he’d like to eat me just 
the same!” 

“Dogs don’t eat girls,” said Kegs. “You ask 
Coralee. She’s seen a lot of Bige, and he never 
bites her.” 

“I can’t ask Coralee. She’s not here. And I’m 
afraid,” sniffled Anne. “Just look at him now! 
He’s trying to knock David over and get me!” 


“But 


Bige was tired of being left out of everything 
while the boys argued with Anne. So he pushed 
at David’s legs, trying to get through to the 
little girl who was the center of attention. 

David shoved Bige back. He picked up a stick 
and threw it so that the dog would run after it 
and leave them in peace while they tried to make 
Anne understand that she was spoiling the day 
for all of them and even for herself. 

Red explained as he had done so often before: 
“Dogs don’t want to eat people. They want to be 
friends with them.” 

“I don’t care,” said Anne stoutly. “I’m afraid 
of him! You've got to carry me up high so he 
can’t get me.” 

Red rose. 

“That’s that,” he said with a shrug. “I had 
to bring her or stay at home. Now I’ve got to keep 


her on my back or she'll cry herself into hys- - 


terics.” 


“If I'd known she was afraid of Bige, I'd not 


brought him,” said David apologetically. “But 
we're so far from home now he wouldn’t go back 
if I told him to. All we can do is keep them 
apart.” 

Red looked calculatingly into the tree 

“See that big branch up there, Anne?” he 
asked. “How'd you like to play it was a horse 
and take Tuggles for a ride?” 

Anne’s face brightened. ‘I'd like it! And 


when we get tired of riding, it can be a rocking 
chair; and I can rock my doll to sleep.” 
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Carefully the boys hoisted the little girl onto 
the broad limb that branched to the north and 
to the south, making a safe seat for her well out 
of Bige’s reach, no matter how excited he be- 
came or how he raced and leaped and barked. 

“Now,” said Red with satisfaction, “let’s go 
after these grapes. There’s at least a bushel and a 
half here.” 

“That'll mean a couple of dollars anyway,” 
said Chink. “We've had customers at our vege- 
table stand asking for wild grapes for more 
than a week.” 

The boys swarmed through the tree, getting 
every bunch within their reach and filling two 
baskets to overflowing. . 

When they were done with the tree, David 
suggested: “Let’s eat our lunch here. What do 
you say?” 

“Eat!” came the chorus. 

Sandwiches, fruit, and cake disappeared. A 
single piece of cheese was left when Anne and 
the boys were done. 

“Give it to Bige,” said Kegs. “He'll go after 
it in a big way.” 

David held the cheese high. 

“Jump!” he called to Bige. 

The little dog came with a rush. He rose on his 
hind legs but was too short. He dropped to all 
fours and leaped again. He caught it squarely in 
his jaws, but he caught David’s thumb too. 

David let go. While Bige ran away to devour 
the cheese, David pressed the cut that the dog’s 
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started down Indian 
Creek with Anne astride Red’s * 
shoulders. 


small sharp teeth had left in his thumb. 

“Now he’s eating David!” cried Anne. 

“He didn’t bite me,” David explained. “He 
bit the cheese, and my thumb was in the way. 
Help me bandage it with my handkerchief, will 
you, Andy?” 

Even after the cut was bound up so as to keep 
the dirt out Anne crowded against Red’s shoulder, 
weeping softly and clinging to him. 

“Come on,” said Chink. “Let’s get going.” 

They started down Indian Creek with Anne 
astride Red’s shoulders. It was a long way to the 
next tree draped in wild grapevines and heavy 
with fruit. Red was hot and’ tired when at last 
he could put Anne down. 

“No,” cried Anne as he swung her to the 
ground, “I’m afraid!” 
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Morning Prayer 
Now I wake and see the 
light; 
God was with me all the 
night. 
Make me good, O Lord, I 
pray; 
Keep and guard me 
through the day. 
—Selected. 


“Bige is not here,” 
patiently. “Stand still till I find 
a perch for you.” 

“So I can take Tuggles rid- 
ing?” she asked. 

Her face puckered with sud- 
den dismay. “Where is Tug- 
gles? Who’s got my dolly?” 

No one answered. No one 
had Tuggles. Somewhere along 
the way she had dropped the 
doll, and*no one had noticed. 

“I hate to walk all the way 
back in this sun,” groaned Red. 
“But that’s next!” 

“I guess Bige is eating my 
Tuggles,” said Anne in a small, 
‘horrified voice. “He's eating 
Tuggles because you wouldn’t 
let him eat me!” 

“Silly!” said Red. “Tuggles 
would be perfectly awful eating 
for a dog!” 

“Tl go back and look for 
Tuggles,” offered Kegs. “I’m 
not so good at gathering grapes 

as the rest of you.” 

“Wait,” said David. “I see 
something!” 

The Spartans looked back 
over the way they ‘had come. 
Bige was struggling after them, 
slow and awkward, hampered, 


said Red 


and at times even tripped by the 
long, yellow braids of Tuggles 
and her flying red skirts. 

“T told you he was eating my 
Tuggles!” cried Anne. “He’s 
got her in his mouth!” 

“That’s the only way he can 
carry her,” said Red shortly. 
“Here give me your hand. I'll 
hold it. But no crying! You wait 
and see what a good dog Bige 
is.” 

Bige blundered on. The clos- 
er he came, the harder Anne 
pressed against her brother, but 
she did not cry. With her 
breath coming fast between her 
parted lips, she waited to see 
what Bige was doing to her be- 
loved Tuggles. 

Bige was very close now. His 
smooth, black coat was moist 
with sweat. He too was breath- 
ing heavily, but he held the doll 
high even though his muzzle 
was half hidden by its full 
skirts. 

Straight to Anne he came. At 
her feet, he dropped the doll 
and backed away, his earnest 
eyes on her face, his tired tail 
whipping slowly back and forth. 

“He’s telling you he saved 
Tuggles for you,” said Red 
gently. “Pick her up and thank 
him.” 

Anne bent and picked up her 
doll. She smoothed down its 


skirts straightened its 
braids. 

“My Tuggles is not hurt,” 
she said happily. 


“Tell it to Bige,” Red re- 
peated. “Tell him you're sorry 
you had such mean thoughts 
about him.” 

Anne tucked her doll under 
her arm. She stepped toward 
Bige. She understood now that 
he was a friend. Her hand came 
out and touched his smooth 
black head. 

“Thank you, Bige,” she said 


Evening Prayer 


Now I lay me down to 
sleep, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul 
to keep. 

Thy love be with me 
through the night 
And bless me with the 

morning light. 
—Selected. 


‘T'm sorry I was 


rss 
Kingcup Hollow 


(Continued from page 6) 


gravely. 
afraid.” 


long time the pool-cloud gazed 
at them with a feeling of great 
security. 

“But where am I ar it 
murmured. 

Then it noticed that the stars 
were growing pale and that one 
part of the sky was growing 
slowly brighter. As it watched 
through the branches of a famil- 
iar oak tree the full, round 
moon appeared and turned to 
silver. With a long sigh of con- 


tentment the pool-cloud real-. 


ized it was home again, a pool 
again! 

“Or have I dreamed it all!” 
it breathed drowsily. “But it 
doesn’t matter. Nothing matters 
now except that I am glad to be 
home again!” 

Everything was still. When 
the moon topped the old tree 
and peeped down it found the 
pool fast asleep. - 
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Our Stamp 


HEWFOUNOUAND 96) 


N A HOT summer day it 

is indeed pleasant to hear 

the sound of ice tinkling in a 

glass of cool, refreshing water 

or lemonade. It reminds us of 

the many ways in which ice 

helps to make our lives more 
comfortable. 

Until the English scientist 
Lord Kelvin discovered the 
principles of refrigeration, it 
was difficult for people to keep 
food from spoiling, especially 
in hot weather. Now it is pos- 
sible by quick-freezing and cold- 
storage methods to preserve 
many kinds of food almost in- 
definitely. 

While ice is a great friend of 
mankind, it is in some ways an 
enemy. The stamps that we il- 
lustrate this month show a form 
of ice that is one of mankind’s 
enemies. 

Icebergs have long been a 
deadly menace to ocean naviga- 
tion. They are huge masses of 
fresh-water ice which break off 
from glaciers, the rivers of ice 
that are found in many regions. 
Glacier ice is formed under 
enormous pressure, and the ice- 
bergs often contain boulders, 
stones, and other matter. They 
melt very slowly, and drift for 
hundreds of miles before break- 
ing up and disappearing. 

Since an iceberg is composed 


Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


of congealed fresh water, which 
is only about seven-eighths as 
heavy as sea water, it floats; but 
only a small part of it like the 
tip of a cone projects above the 
surface of the ocean. If the visi- 
ble iceberg is a hundred feet 
high, as often happens, the sub- 
merged part may be eight hun- 
dred feet or more deep, and 
possibly a thousand feet or more 
wide at the bottom. There is 
great danger to ships from run- 
ning into the submerged part of 
the iceberg, since it extends for 
such a great distance from the 
part that can be seen. In 1912 
the liner Titanic struck an ice- 
berg, and sank. Only a few pas- 
sengers were rescued. 

Most icebergs in the northern 
hemisphere come from the gla- 
ciers on the western side of 
Greenland. They sometimes 
drift as far southward as the 
Labrador coast or the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland. One 
of these icebergs is pictured on 
the Newfoundland stamp. 

Icebergs are most numerous 
in the North Atlantic during 
April, May, and June, and ships 
then follow a more southerly 
route than they do during other 


months of the year. 

In the Antarctic icebergs 
break off from the great ice bar- 
rier which surrounds the Ant- 
arctic continent. Most of them 
are found in Ross Sea. Some ice- 
bergs come from the glaciers in ” 
South Georgia, a dependency of 
the British Falkland Islands, 
and one of them is pictured on 
the Falkland Islands stamp. The 
Antarctic icebergs are much 
larger than those in the Arctic. 
They are huge, flat masses of ice 
often four hundred feet high, 
and as much as five miles long. 

Coast guards constantly pa- 
trol the Atlantic shipping routes 
on the lookout for icebergs. and 
when any are discovered, warn- 
ings of the danger are broadcast 
by radio. 

Radar (radio detecting and 
ranging) devices are now being 
used by ships to locate icebergs, 
and with the growing use of 
these devices there is less dan- 
ger of any ship ramming an 
iceberg. 


A New Kind of 
Weed 


(Continued from page 11) 


goneit.’”” Then he remembered 
he had thrown it into the weed 
basket, roots and all. So instead 
he said, “Oh, that’s all right.” 
Then he grinned and put his hat 
back on. “You're excused,” he 
added, and Margaret grinned 
back at him. 

“Why, we've just used a rake 
and hoe on our word garden.” 
Margaret said, and they both 
laughed out loud. 

“I think cultivating our word 
garden is every bit as much fun 
as cultivating the victory gar- 
den, don’t you?” Margaret 
asked Joe. 


“It sure is!” Joe agreed. 
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Prayer 


By Judy Prior (9 years) 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


O God, you’ve done so much for 
me 
And for the whole world too. 
I want to thank You for Your love 
And for Your work so true. 
I want to open my heart to You, 
To serve You every day, 
Whether I’m safe in my lovely 
home, 
Or traveling far away. 


Betty and the Eggs 


By Carol Ahlfors (9 years) 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 


Betty lived on a farm. It was her 
duty to gather the eggs, some to eat, 
and some for her father to take to 
town and sell. 

When Betty first moved on the 
farm she liked to gather the eggs, 
but now it was getting tiresome. 
Betty learned to like eggs because 
almost every morning she had them 
for breakfast; now they were her 
favorite breakfast dish. 

Betty had to make two trips each 
day to the henhouse because her 
father had a lot of hens. One day 
she wondered if she could take all 
the eggs in one trip. She finally de- 
cided she would try it. When she 
got to the henhouse she put all the 
eggs in one basket. Some of the eggs 
were above the level of the top of 
the basket, but they won’t fall out, 
she thought. When she was walking 
along the path to the house she was 
very happy because she could carry 
them in one trip. All of sudden she 
tripped on a rock and broke all the 
eggs. 

It is not wise to put all your 
eggs in one basket. rs 
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Plymouth Rock 


By Lorraine Waitt (10 years) 
Portland, Oreg. 


The Pilgrims sailed across the sea, 

Because with the king they did not 
agree. . 

After months of hardship they fi- 
nally sighted land; 

But storms at sea had driven them 
farther north than they had 
planned. 

The land they saw was covered with 
snow ; 

Forests grew on hillsides and icy 
winds did blow. 

They .did not complain but knelt 
down and worshiped God. 

The place they landed on was called 
Cape Cod 


This place was not to be their home; 

So over the wild seas they did roam. 

The Pilgrims found a harbor safe 
in which to dock; 

Then one by one they stepped to 
land by way of Plymouth Rock. 


My Imagination 
By Mary Alice Corn (11 years) 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


When I am tucked in bed, 

Imagination stirs in my head 

I think of the nicest ehings, 

Of fairies dancing, formed in rings: 

They dance and dance, and have 
such fun, 

And laugh and skip and hop and 
run! 


Then they have their drinks and 
food, 


And soon are in a sleepy mood, 
Off to their homes they softly creep. 
I know I’ve merely been asleep; 
And fairies and their happenings 
Are only my imaginings. 


The Clouds 


By Ronald Melton (10 years) 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


I like to watch the fluffy clouds 
Float in the heavens high; 

They look like little flocks of sheep 
Grazing in the sky. 


I wonder if the dark-blue sky 
Cares for the fluffy sheep, 
And watches them and Salis for 
them 
And guards them while they 


sleep. 
4. 


Umbrellas 


By Carol Segall (11 years) 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


Umbrellas are quite useful things 
If it’s raining hard. 
Umbrellas are used by peasants and 
kings, 
No matter who th 
Umbrellas can be yellow or green 
Or red or blue or brown. 
But on rainy days they are always 
seen 
In the country or in the town. 


The Midsummer Elves 
By Peggy Barringer (10 years) 
Hickory, N. C. 


See the little midsummer elves! 

They make merry in spite of them- 
selves. 

Some are dancing in summer breeze, 

While some are sliding down aster 
leaves. 

Sh, some are looking suspiciously 
around! 

I must not make a single sound. 

Oh! back to their play they g0, 

Just putting on another little show. 
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My Doggy 
By Ronnie Hunter (8 years) 
Wichita, Kans. 
I used to have a doggy, 
But my doggy ran away. 


I thought I'd never find him, 
But I found him today. 


He jumped at me and licked me, 
And he seemed as if he'd say, 
“I am very glad to see you; 
I'm sorry I went away.” 


Boat Ride 


By Patricia Ann Nordling 
(7 years) 
Boise, Idaho 
1 go to the beach from my cabin, 
And into my boat I hop; 
I sail and sail, away, away— 
I wish it would never stop. 


& 


I'd Like to See the Ranges 


By Helen Frances Campbell 
(11 years) 
Thurman, Colo. 


I'd like to see the cowboys 
That ride the range each day; 
I'd like to see the bunkhouse 
Where their laughter is so gay. 


I'd like to see the ponies 
That carry the men around. 
I'd like to see the herds of cattle 
That tramp upon the ground. 
There are millions of things I'd 
like to see 
And a million places I'd like to be; 
But none can compare with those 


ranges out there, 
Where the wild horses buck and 


Lassie 


By Roger Allen Bracker (7 years) 


Hartley, Iowa 


I have a little dog; 
Her name is Lassie. 
She has a coat of brown 
And thinks she is very classy. 
When she is supposed to work, 
She just sits there and looks— 
Like the picture dogs 
In the picture book. 


A Prayer 
By Sandra Jean Hargrove 
(9 years) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Every night to God I pray. 
I thank Him for a happy day 
And ask His tender love and care 
For little children everywhere. 


Outside Our Windows 


By the 1A Class, Irving School 
Wichita, Kans. 


When I look out the windows 


I see some pretty trees; 
Though they look so pretty 

They are full of buzzing bees. 
The bees are making honey, 

The honey is g to eat; 
Even though the bees do sting, 

Their honey is good and sweet. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it is 
to be used in. If your poem or 
story is for Nov., send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
er’s Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


We regret to announce that the 
poem “Making Bread,” which ap- 
peared in the June Wee Wisdom 
was not written by Eleanor L. 
Battisfore, as credited, but was 
written by E. L. M. King and pub- 
lished in “One Hundred Best 
Poems for Boys and Girls.” 

Whenever work is found to 
have been copied correction must 
be made in this column. 


Tiny 
By Sally Barkuloo (10 years) 
Spokane, Wash. 


Tiny was a little black dog. He 
was given to Sue on her birthday. 
Sue loved Tiny, but Tiny did not 
love Sue. One day when no one © 
was looking Tiny ran away. He ran 
back to his old home on the farm. 
He was lonesome for the animals. 
When his old master found him he 
took Tiny back to Sue. Sue was 
very lonely for Tiny. Tiny began 
to like Sue, and then he loved her 
and protected her all his life. 


The Moon 


By Shirley Bolling (9 years) 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


At night when I go to bed 
I like to see the moon; 
But I’m so tired and sleepy 

I go to sleep very soon. 


My Brother and I 


By Lynn Sheffield (11 years) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


My brother plays the piano 
And I the violin. 

My brother’s name is Gary, 
And mine is Lynn. 


Summertime 


By Darlene King (10 years) 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


The flowers are in bloom, 
The leaves have turned to green; 
The river fast is flowing, 
The fish are in the stream. 
The holidays are here, 
The sun is shining bright; 
Come, children, let us cheer, 
For summer days are here. 


the 


Kind Words 


By Nadine Swackhamer (7 years) 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Every night and every day 
My heart is full of kind words to 
say. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


I have met very few of you Boosters personally, so before I started 
to write this letter I tried to picture you in my mind, There was Lewis 
and Arthur (Arthur lives in the British West Indies) and Donna and 
Joan and Marjorie—I gave up because there are so many of you. The last 
time I counted you numbered over three thousand! 

The reason I wanted to picture you in my mind was that I am sure 
each of you has tried this past month to radiate joy, and I knew you would 
make a happy picture. Maybe it wasn’t a big thing you did to give joy, 
just a little thing—like the smile the little boy downstairs gave me last 
night when he came out to see if it was “still ‘wainin’.” He smiled and I 


smiled, and I am sure we both felt better even though it was still “wainin’. 


Radiating joy is fun. Try it. 
Cheerio! 


Secretary. 


Lewis is one of our fine 
Boosters from England. It was 
a pleasure to receive a good re- 
port from him. I am sure you 
will enjoy it too. © 


Dear Secretary: Thank you so 
much for your very welcome letter. 
I was very pleased to hear from you. 
You said you were happy to receive 
Booster reports like mine; but be- 
lieve me, my report would not have 
been so good but for The Prayer of 
Faith. I want you to know I will 
always use The Prayer of Faith no 
matter how old I am, wherever I am 
or what I am doing. I will say it 
for others as well as for myself. 

Last month I tried to help others 
all I could. When I found things 
hard I got over them with the aid 
of The Prayer of Faith. It helps 
not once but hundreds of times a 
day. I must end my letter here, but 
I will look forward to your next let- 
ter.—Lewis Oliver (England). 


Arthur writes a very interest- 
ing letter. He is a fine, loyal 
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Booster. We love and appre- 
ciate our Boosters all over the 
world. 


Dear Secretary: 1 was very glad 
to hear from you and to read the 
lovely stories that you have written 
in the letters that you have sent to 
me. I have noticed that your letters 
are made up of encouraging words, 
and they are making me braver every 
day. Your last letter was about faith 
and fear. I have noticed that if I 
have no fear when my little troubles 
come, I go through them easily. 

I carried my Prayer of Faith and 
showed it to some of my friends. 
You will be getting some new mem- 
bers soon. 

I have not much more to say, so I 
will close with the wish that I may 
be loyal to my pledge before God 
and man and that I may be a faith- 
ful Booster.—Arthur McCalla (Ja- 
maica, B. W. 1.). 


& 


Donna Jean is a _ happy 
Booster. She is helping others 


to be happy too by sharing her 
Wispom with them. 


Dear Secretary: Since I have be- 
longed to the Booster Club I have 
been very happy, and The Prayer 
of Faith has helped me very much. 
I used The Prayer of Faith for my 
sister when she was ill. She got 
better real soon. I am a member of 
the Camp Fire Girls and of our 
Booster Club. I read your last letter 
to the club members and they en- 
joyed it too. I am reading WEE 
WispoM to them too. When we get 
through reading Wee Wisdom | 
send it to the Orphans’ Home. | 
am glad to be a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, and | 
am trying to be a good one.—Don- 
na Jean Hansgen. 


Joan is having fun playing 
her glad game. I am sure some 
other Boosters will want to play 
the game too. Let’s all try it. 


Dear Secretary: 1 would have 
written a letter every month, but | 
did not find the time. The dan- 
delions in our yard have kept me 
busy. It is raining today, so I have 
time to write to you. 

I have an idea that I would like 
to share with you and all the Boost- 
ers. I am playing a little game now. 
It is called the “glad game.” You 
can play it easily. The idea is to 
find something in everything to 
be glad about. When it started to 
rain I was glad it was raining, be- 
cause I would have the time to 
write to you. At Easter I wanted 
a duck, but I got a pair of play 
crutches. I was glad about the 
crutches, because I didn’t need 
them. The harder it is to find some- 
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thing to be glad about the more 
fun you have when you have found 
it. It is ey how many things 
you can find to be glad about. 
—Joan Stevens. 


Marjorie has found out that 
by being courteous she can soon 
make new friends. 


Dear Secretary: | have moved to 
the edge of town now, and I have 
made some new friends. I have a 
sister and brother, but they are big- 
ger than I am; so I play most of the 
time with my friends. I have made 
many new friends by being cour- 
teous. 

I am keeping busy during va- 
cation by taking care of some chick- 
ens and working in my garden. 

When I receive my WEE WispDoM 
the first thing I turn to is the Good 
Words Booster Club page to see 
how all my friends are getting 
along. I am trying very hard to keep 
the rules of the Good Words Boost- 
et Club. Thank you for your kind 
letter —Marjorie Ward. 


Mildred has found The 


Prayer of Faith to be of real 
help to her. 


Dear Secretary: 1 want to tell you 
how The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me. I was sowing oats for my Daddy 
while he was: disking. I had to go 
through a deep ditch, and I was 
sitting on the drill. I was afraid that 
I might break something on the 
drill. So just before I got to the 
ditch I said, “God is my help in 
every need,” several times, and I 
got through each time without 
breaking anything —_Midred Berg- 


heger. 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


Myrtle has found that The 
Prayer of Faith is helping her 
in several ways. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you very 
much for the lovely letter that I 
received from you last month. The 
Prayer of Faith is helping me in 
Many ways, such as manners, be- 
havior, in my school work. It also 
helps me in many other ways. I 
certainly do enjoy WEE WIsDoM. 
—Mpyrtle Peele. 


Patty has enjoyed playing air- 
planes. She has helped other 
people to be happy, and of 
course that always makes her 


happy. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have flown a 
good many word planes and they 
have come back to me. I find it is 
fun to send out cheerful, happy, 
and gay word planes because it 
makes people happy. When I start 
to say an unkind word I stop and say 
a part of The Prayer of Faith: 

“I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind and loving too,” 
and I forget those mean words right 
away. Since I have been saying these 
words I do not get angry so often. 


-I am very grateful to The Prayer 


of Faith—Patty Miller. 
Evelyn is learning to use The 
Prayer of Faith. 


Dear Secretary: 1 want to tell you 
how The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me. When we were going to have 
a spelling test I said The Prayer of 
Faith and I got one hundred. 

My mother says I have a better 
disposition since I joined the 
Booster Club. I have learned The 
Prayer of Faith by saying it each 
night.—Evelyn McDougall. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. 


Beverly Kolberg (11), Bloom- 
field, Mont.; Hazel Spencer (9), 
Lindsay, Mont.; Jane Geheke (11), 
Redgranite, Wis.; Martha Kipp 
(13), Rte. 1, Hershey, Pa.; Patricia 
Herod (12), 11 Caythorpe Rise, 
Sherwood, Notts., England; Gra- 
hame Barrowcliffe (12), 47 Forden 
St., Hr. Openshaw, Lancs., Eng- 
land; Thomas Prestwick (12), 19 
Cuttell St., Bradford, Yorks., Eng- 
land; Norma Lee Smith (13), Rte. 
2, Newalla, Okla.; Marilyn Smith 
(13), Rte. 3, Box 239, Hoquiam, 
Wash.; Dolores Alund (10), 1804 
Racker St., McKeesport, Pa.; Eliza- 
beth C. Blackburn (13), 11 By- 
field St., Radford, Notts. England; 
Jacqueline Krueger (13), Rte. 1, 
Illinois City, Ill.; George Torgen- 
son (13), Copalis Crossing, Wash.; 
Margery Beasley (12), 28 S. 29th 
St., Oklahoma City 9, Okla.; Guy 
Roland (10), 2575 N. Stovell, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Betty Lou Van 
Buskirk (12), 160 York St., Fred- 
ericton, N. B., Canada; Gloria Um- 
berger (12), Rte. 1, Hershey, Pa.; 
Jean Kaminski (12), 22 N. Decker 
Ave., Baltimore 24, Md.; Norma 
R. McColm (13), Rte. 1, Peebles, 
Ohio; Charlotte Murphy (12), 
Tomahawk, N. C.; Sandra Gurnham 
(9), 72 Lake St., Hamden, Conn.; 
Gwendolyn S. From (10), Box 81, 
Bristolville, Ohio; Carole Fujino 
(13), Box 122, Captain Cook, 
Kona, Hawaii. 


PRAYER OF FAITH xk 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
- that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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she asked. 


Fawna and the 
Stranger 
(Continued from page 17) 


herd inspecting a new and 
strange buck. He was full- 
grown and very handsome in- 
deed. She liked him very much 
at first sight. 

“Who's that?” asked the new 
buck, 

“Who? Oh, her! That's 
Fawna.” Then they explained 
all about her. 

“Hm, someone ought to teach 
her about making friends,” he 
said. “And you should give her 
another chance, I’m going to go 
and see what I can do.” 

“Well!” said one surprised 
deer. 

“If he makes her friendly, 
I'll certainly be surprised,” said 
another. 

Fawna had just left, and the 
young buck followed. After a 
while Fawna turned around. 

“Why do you follow me?” 


He looked at her a few. 
minutes and then said, “You 
want a friend, someone to talk 
to, don’t you?” 

She stared at him a long time. 
Her brown eyes glowed softly. 
At last she said: “Oh, yes! | 
want a friend so badly. But the 
herd is so unfriendly they just 
won't be my friends.” 

“But you won't let them,” 
he said. “Come with me.” She 
followed obediently. “You must 
be their friend too,” he con- 
tinued. “When they tried to 
start a conversation you just 
wouldn’t be friendly. They're 
interested in what you’ve been 
doing. Now we'll go to the 
meadow and try to act friendly.” 

They walked in silence. 

“What's your name?” she 
asked suddenly, 

“Oh, I’m Leelan,” he replied. 
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They soon reached the mead- 
ow. 

“Here we are. Come on,” 
Leelan said. 

“I hope it works, Leelan,” 
said Fawna. 

“Look who’s here,” said one 
of the deer. 

“Let’s give her another chance 
and see how she acts,” said 
another. 

“Hello!” they said. “We 
don’t see much of you any 
more. 

“Well, I got lonely,” said 
Fawna, “so I thought I'd stay 
with the rest of the herd.” 

“Wonderful!” they said. Soon 
they were all talking like old 
friends. 

As it grew late the deer de- 
parted for the night. 

“Leelan and I will be sleep- 
ing under the old oak,” said 
Fawna. “Good night.” 

“Good night,” they called. 

“Oh, Leelan,” cried Fawna. 

She was happy once more. 
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Wolf, a German 
Shepherd 


(Continued from page 16) 


four months, which made him 
neatly two years old. Mr. and 
Mrs. Blake had left Patsy alone 
this one night to go to a patty, 
thinking she would be safe with 
Wolf to guard her. As always 
he and Tabby slept by Patsy’s 
bed. Tabby was a kitten that 
Patsy had found and that was 
Wolf’s constant companion. 
Patsy went to sleep in a few 
minutes, But all of a sudden 
she was awakened by Wolf's 
barking. A fire had started in 
her room. Managing to get to 
her feet she started to walk to- 
wards the door, her only means 
of escape. But it was not her 
good fortune to reach it, be- 


Orange-Crate Furniture 


‘ By Glenn Morgan 


HEN school starts next month will you have a desk on 
which to prepare your homework? Two orange crates 
placed on end with a smooth board laid across them make a 
fine desk, including shelves for favorite books and school supplies. 

Place your orange crates on end, allowing enough room be- 
tween them for your knees, so that you may sit comfortably, Then 
you will know how long the top board must be. Use a better grade 
lumber if possible for the top so you will have a smoother surface 
on which to write. Nail the board in place and paint your desk 
with flat white paint and two coats of white enamel, Use a dif- 
ferent color on the shelves. 

The same sort of desk with a cotton flounce gathered and 
tacked along the top edge makes a fine vanity or dressing table. 
Divide the flounce in the middle in front so you can reach in to 
get things off the shelves. 

Two orange crates placed on end with another one turned 
upside down between them makes toy shelves with a “catch all” 
in the center, (See picture.) 


of her pajamas and began pull- 
ing her out. In a few minutes he 


cause tripping over a stool, she 
fell down, and before she could 


get up the smoke overcame her. 
She lay unconscious at the mercy 
of the flames. Seeing his mis- 
tress’s fate, Wolf grabbed hold 


had her at the top of the stairs, 
and somehow by using all his 
strength he managed to get her 
down the stairs and outside to 
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Something to Make 


A BOX FOR YOUR KNITTING 


Sent in by Gladys Alice Smith (8 years) 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Every girl who knits will want a nice box to keep her yarn in. 
You can make one out of a round oatmeal box. First remove the 
label, or paste plain paper over it. Make a hole in each side, near 
the top. Get a thick piece of string and put it through the holes. 
Now take your paint set and paint the pretty flowers on the box as 
shown above; or if you prefer, you can cover the box with pretty 
wallpaper. It is now ready for your knitting. 


CANTALOUPE-SEED NECKLACE 


Sent in by Claire Kenyon (13 years) 
_ Jacksonville, Fla. 


Wash the seeds of a cantaloupe and let them lie in the sun 
a couple of days or until thoroughly dry. Next string them and 
paint them with fingernail polish. Hang the necklace where it 
will dry. This makes a very nice piece of costume jewelry. 


safety. But one thing remained 
in his mind, Tabby was upstairs 
trapped. He must save her. 
With a leap he was back in 
the fire fighting to get to the 
kitten. In a few minutes he 
found her, picked her up in his 
mouth, and carried her to safety 
below. 

Wolf was quite a hero that 
day and for the rest of his life. 


30 


People always remembered him 
as the kind dog who had saved 
his mistress and then thought 
enough of a little kitten to save 
it. Yes, even if he did look 
like his wild ancestors, you 
couldn’t find a dog with more 
affection or a kinder heart. 
Wolf ‘had proved that he was 
smarter than any other dog in 
the Hillside kennels. 


The Apple Blossom 
and the Dandelion 


(Continued from page 13) 


dandelion, very much surprised. 
“I can’t see them.” 

“Of course you can’t,” said 
the apple blossom. “They are 
too small to go out yet. They are 
just white baby seeds. They are 
all around my core; they look 
like a beautiful star.” 

The dandelion then noticed 
that the apple blossom had now 
become an apple. Then she no- 
ticed something about herself 
too. 

“I have children too,” she 
said excitedly. “I have a hun- 
dred children, just as I always 
hoped. They are seeds too. Oh, 
how happy I am. I feel sure they 
are going to fly.” 

“You dandelions have very 
grand ideas for such lowly per- 
sons,” said the apple primly. 

Soon the apple turned a beau- 
tiful red. ; 

“Look at me now,” she said 
proudly. “I am more beautiful 
now than I was in the spring- 
time.” 

One day a big autumn wind 
came and blew the apple tree 
so hard that the apple was 
shaken down into the grass and 
there she lay beside the dande- 
lion. 


“I have come down in the 
world,” she said, “but I am not 
going to worry. I shall lie here 
until some little boy sees me. 
It isn’t only bees who like ap- 
ples. Boys like them too.” 

But the dandelion was not 
listening. The wind had blown 
her silvery crown away and ev- 
ery one of her seeds was sailing 
through the air, attached to 2 
tiny parachute. 

“My prayer is answered,” she 
cried. “My children are flying!" 
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Elisha at Shunem 


(Continued from page 15) 


up to be wise and true, trusting 
and obeying God in all their 
ways. 

Then Elisha went away to 
Mount Carmel to teach. and the 
boy went to his father’s field to 
watch the reapers. It was while 
in the field one day that the boy 
became very ill. He was quickly 
carried home to his mother, and 
“he sat on her knees till noon, 
and then died.” 

The mother laid the boy on 
the bed of the man of God. 
Then she hurriedly drove to 
Mount Carmel to seek help of 
Elisha. 

Elisha saw her coming when 
she was yet far off. He sent his 
servant to meet her and to ask: 
“Is it well with thy husband? Is 
it well with the child?” 

But the woman did not stop 
until she had come to Elisha. 
Then she bowed herself to the 
ground at Elisha’s feet. She told 
him of the sorrow that had be- 
fallen her. And she said, “As Je- 
hovah liveth, and as thy soul 
liveth, I will not leave thee.” 

So Elisha returned with the 
woman to her home, and when 
he arrived he found the child 
upon the bed as she had told 
him. He went into the room and 
shut the door, and prayed unto 
the Lord. 

When Elisha told his servant 
to call the mother, she came and 
found the child’s eyes open. Her 
son was alive! Again the wom- 
an bowed herself to the ground 
before Elisha, so great was her 
gratitude. 

The Lord God of Israel had 
taised her son from the dead 
and had given the people an- 
other sign by which they could 
know that Elisha was a holy 
man of God. 


Good Things to Eat 


CHICAGO GRIDDLE CAKES 


Sent in by Janet W. Pilgrim (10 years) 
Chicago, IIl. 


114 cups flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

214 teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon sugar 


114 cups milk 

2 egg yolks 

2 tablespoons butter 

2 whites of eggs beaten stiff 


© Sift flour, sugar, salt, and baking powder together. Beat to- 


gether milk and egg yolks. Add to flour mixture, then add butter. 


Fold in whites of eggs beaten stiff. Cook on a very hot griddle. 


PETER PAN COOKIES 


Sent in by Irene Goldberg (11 years) 
Modesto, Calif. 


1 cup Spry 

1/, teaspoon salt 

1 cup peanut butter 
1 cup sugar 


1 cup brown sugar 
2 eggs well beaten 
1 tablespoon milk 
2 cups sifted flour 
1 teaspoon soda 


© Combine spry, salt, and peanut butter, and mix well. Add 
white sugar and brown sugar and cream thoroughly. Add beaten 
eggs and milk. Mix well. Sift flour with soda and add to first 
mixture. Blend well. Drop from teaspoon on baking sheets. Press 
cookies lightly with fork to flatten slightly and to make attractive 
ridged tops. Bake in moderate oven (325 F.°) for fifteen or siti 
minutes. Makes five dozen cookies. 


CORN-BREAD WAFFLES 


Sent in by Anna Louise Brown (10 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


114 cups yellow corn meal 
3/4, cup white flour V4 teaspoon soda 
4 teaspoons baking powder 114 cups buttermilk or sour milk 
14 teaspoon salt 2 eggs 

3 tablespoons butter melted 


2 tablespoons sugar 


© Mix and sift dry ingredients. Beat eggs and milk together and 
stir into the dry mixture. Add melted butter. Preheat waffle iron 
until heat indicator registers “bake.” Pour five or six tablespoon- 
fuls batter on the iron and bake three minutes. 
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E HAVE received your 

many interesting letters 
about your pets. We wish we 
had room to print them all. In 
order to have room for more 
of your letters we shall only 
take space to say, “Thank you.” 
Keep your letters coming! Send 
them to WEE WISDOM, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: | am five years old. 
I have a pet dog whose name is 
Minnie Pearl. She is a year old. 
Minnie Pearl is white, with black 
ears and a black spot on top of her 
head. When I throw my ball she 
runs and gets it for me. In the 
morning she comes to my bed and 
wakes me. We are pals.—Jimmie 


Hill. 
& 


Dear Editor: 1 would like to 
write about my pet horse. Her name 
is Black Beauty, but we call her 
Blacky, because she is all black. She 
is a smart horse and very clever. 
When a hen lays an egg in her feed 
bin she is very careful not to break 
it. She even eats all the hay around 
it, and still the egg is not broken. 


That’s what I call being clever. She 
‘does not hurt small animals. 
I think I have the best horse 
That I have ever had. 
I think she’s very funny; 
It’s seldom that she is bad. 
—Carl Fritzsche. 
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Dear Editor: There are no wild. 


creatures, I think, that cannot be 
made pets of, if they are treated 
well. We had two crows and a 
hawk, which we raised from babies, 
and we had one crow that we called 
Pete. All of them were very tame 
and clever and amused us very 
much with their funny little ways. 
They kept us busy digging worms 
for them, but as Pete grew older, 
he helped us find the worms. He 
was very fast and always caught 
them before they could escape. 
Pete followed us everywhere we 
went. When we did not want him 
with us we had a member of the 
family feed him as we left. Thus 
occupied, he would not notice, and 
would remain near the house. One 
day I had to go to town and forgot 
to have someone feed him. When I 
was halfway uptown, I discovered 
Pete at a safe distance above me. 
I turned around and, cawing at 
him, brought him back, and while 


my sister fed him, I started back to 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gilt to 
my friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 
Street 
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town. 

Pete would ride on the handlebars 
of my bicycle, and from there hop 
on my head. When I would swing 
under the old cottonwood tree, Pete 
would leave his perch and light on 
my head. 

Other crows would come and 
visit Pete and try to persuade him to 
go with them. He would visit them, 
and stay for days at a time, but he 
always came back. But one day he 
went away and never came back. 
We don’t think he went off with 
some other crows, for he was too 
tame. This was in November when 
the hunting season opened up, and 
we think he was probably killed by 
a hunter, for he was so tame that 
he would come close to anyone, 
since he had no fear of human be- 
ings, and no doubt he made a good 
target for a hunter’s gun.— Mariel 
Farlow. L 


Jet and His Sister 
(Continued from page 10) 


The excited voices brought 
Mrs. Buxton out of the cabin. 
Jet tied Kutha, joined the group 
in the yard, and delivered Moth- 
er’s letter. Mrs. Buxton read it 
quickly, then through the sec- 
ond time. “It’s wonderful,” she 
said, ‘‘but’”—she looked at Mat- 
tie’s eager face—‘‘I don’t know 
how: 

“Please, Mother, 
Mattie begged. 

Mrs. Buxton looked at Jet, “I 
will have to talk it over with my 
husband; he’s in the timber to- 
day. You may tell your father 
and mother that we will try to 
come to the Thanksgiving get- 
together. It may be that we can 
work out a plan then.” 

The children had to be con- 
tent with that. Thanksgiving 
being only three days away, they 
were not too disappointed. They 
sat on the step and talked and 
ate nuts. Soon it was midafter- 
(Please turn inside back cover) 
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Flower Puzzle 
Sent in by Betty Carman (13 
years) 
Central America 


The first letter of each word 
represents a letter in a flower’s 
name. The letters are jumbled. 
1. Is it Rosalie’s story? 

2. The little unicorn is proud. 
3. Little by little he refused 

Edith’s eager arrangement. 
4. The little violin is our em- 


blem. 


Tree Puzzle 
Sent in by Margaret McLennan 
(11 years) 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

1. The tree we need when it 
rains. 

2. This tree is a spring flower. 

3. The third is one we like to 
chew. 

4. The fourth one is the color 
of wood. 

5. The last one is what we see 
by the ocean. 


Happy Months 


Sent in by Jane Fauver (10 years) 
Ohio 


My first is in work but not in 
play; 

My second is in letter but not in 
mail; 

My third is in yes but not in no; 

My fourth is in dogwood but 
not in elm; 

My fifth is in bright but not in 


My sixth is in pressed but not 
in wrinkled; 

My seventh is in weeding but 
not in plant; 

My eighth is in scooter but not 
in bike; 

My ninth is in America but not 
in Sweden; 

My whole is a magazine I get 
each month of the year. 
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Scrambled Flowers 
Sent.in by Robert Fullhardt (12 
years) 

New York 

Unscramble the letters of 
these words and you will have 
the names of ten flowers. 
syanp 
eors 
uiplt 
aarnincto 
lliise 
eap eetws 
llaci 
nnaaspdrgo 
siyad 
ioelvt 
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Where Did They Live? 
By Lelia H. Jakes 

It is always interesting to 
know the home town of famous 
persons. Do you know where 
these people probably lived 
when they were boys and girls? 

1. Jesus. 

2. Ruth. 

3. Mary and Martha. 

4. Solomon. 

5. Paul. 


(Answers inside back cover) 
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Sent in by Marilyn Harris 


DRAW THIS! 


(10 years) Pueblo, Colo. 
Q wise ofd owt 
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THIS IS 


JANIE 


Designed by Barbara Behnke (12 years) 
Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaft 


violet 


carnat 
7. lila 
Violet, 


1, 
Betha 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Table Blessing 
By Mildred Veley Hardcastle 


We thank Thee, Father, for 
this food 
That keeps us well and 
strong 
We thank Thee too for Truth 
to feed 
Our hearts the whole day 
long. 


Jet and His Sister 
(Continued from page 32) 


noon. Jet remembered his prom- 
ise to be at home before dark. 

“We are sure of but one more 
pupil,” Jet told Sarah as they 
rode home across the open 
prairie. 

“I wonder if Running Deer 
and Moonflower will go to 
school ?”’ Sarah said. 

Jet was wondering about that 
too, but he was wondering even 
more how he would be able to 
win back the Indian boy's 
friendship. 

(To be continued) 
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Answers to Puzzles 


Flower Puzzle 
1. iris. 2. tulip. 3. harebell. 4. 
violet. 


Tree Puzzle 
1. Umbrella tree. 2. Tulip tree. 
3. Gum tree. 4. Redwood tree. 5. 
Beech tree. 


Happy Months 
WEE WISDOM 


Scrambled Flowers 

1. pansy. 2. rose. 3. tulip. 4. 
carnation. 5. lilies. 6. sweet pea. 
7. lilac. 8. snapdragon. 9. daisy. 10. 


violet, 
Where Did They Live 


1. Nazareth. 2. Bethlehem. 3. 
Bethany. 4. Jerusalem. 5. Tarsus. 


OF INTEREST TO PARENTS 
and 
SUNDAY SCHOOLTEACHERS 


The way in which religion is first presented to a child 
is important, because it determines the interest it 
will hold for him for some time to come. With this 
in mind Unity has prepared a series of nonsectarian 
lessons planned to arouse the child's interest in re- 


ligion. It consists of the Beginners’ Course, the Unity 
Primary Course, and Bible Stories for Juniors. 


The second series of lessons, the UNITY PRIMARY 
COURSE is for children from four to eight years of 
age. This course is not founded on any doctrine or 
dogma but is broad and general in its teaching. 


Unity Primary Course 


The UNITY PRIMARY COURSE is a series of lessons 
arranged as a three-year study course. The lessons 
follow in orderly sequence, each lesson developing 
out of the preceding one. Each lesson takes the form 
of a story designed to engage the child's interest. 
Each is supplemented with a special Bible verse, and 
a special Bible story is suggested to illustrate the 
lesson. 

Each quarterly set contains thirteen illustrated 
lesson sheets for the child and several pages of sug- 
gestions for the teacher, all inclosed in a loose-leaf 
binder. 

The series of thirteen lessons for one quarter (three 
months) sells for twenty cents. A year’s course is 
priced at seventy cents. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


927 Crry 6, Mo. 


WEE WISDOM’S 


The glider on the Wilson porch 
groaned and creaked under the 
weight of five boys, all talking at 
once and squirming to gain a better 
position. As Grandpa Wilson 
pushed open the screen door and 
came out a chorus of voices greeted 


him: 

“Happy birthday, Gramp!” they 
shouted together. 

“Thank you, boys,” returned 
Grandpa ,Wilson, dropping into a 
rocker to wait for the neighbor 
who took him to town each morn- 
ing. “I’d forgotten my birthday; 
they don’t mean as much as they 
used to. But there’s one birthday 
I shall never forget.” 

“Tell us about it,” came the 
chorus of voices from the glider. 

“It was my tenth birthday,” 
went on Grandpa. “I had been 
—_—— a picnic. I had looked 
orward to that picnic for weeks. 
All the folks from all around were 
invited, and we were to go swim- 
ming in the creek and play ball. 
That was to be a big day or every- 
one, but especially for me.’ 


BIRTHDAY! 


The creaking of the glider 
ceased and the boys were listening 
intently to Grandpa’s story. Two 
of them leaned forward and the 
other three leaned back against 
the cushions, making room for ev- 


eryone. 

“Mother had baked cakes and 
eee food all day long the day 

fore the picnic was to have 
been,” went on Grandpa. “I was 
so excited and happy that I could 
hardly sleep that night. Then in 
the night there was a cloudburst. 
It rained a hard driving rain 
through the night and well into 
the afternoon of my birthday. The 
ground was so wet and the air so 
cold that we could not have our 
picnic. It was all too much for me, 
and big as I was, I started to cry. 


“Just then my uncle tapped on 
the door, and I wiped my eyes 
hurriedly and tried hard to smile.” 

“Here’s somethin ng for you, Bill,” 
he said and walked out again. 

“Tl never forget that present, 
for it made me forget all about the 
disappointment of the picnic.” 

“What was it?” All five boys 
leaned forward expectantly. 

“It was the first copy of WEE 
WISDOM that was ever pub- 
lished!” replied Grandpa Wilson. 

“Then this is WEE WIS- 


DOM’S birthday too,” exclaimed 
his grandson delighted. “How old 
is it, Gramp?” 

“WEE WISDOM is fifty years 
old today,” returned Grandpa Wil- 
son as he moved down the steps 
to the waiting car. 
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